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[The following was prepared to be de- 
livered as a lecture at the opening meet- 
ing of the Newport Woman’s Club, last 
autumn, but unavoidable circumstances 
prevented its delivery. The writer believes 
it worth while to present it to the readers 
of the Granite Monthly at this time.] 

From early youth I have been a 
firm believer in the doctrine of equal 
rights, privileges and duties for men 
and women, and was, for years be- 
fore its final triumph, an earnest ad- 
vocate of the cause of “woman suf- 
frage.” 

I was the first man in New Hamp- 
shire to introduce an equal suffrage 
resolution in a political State Con- 
vention and subjected myself to no 
small measure of derision in so do- 
ing. I had frequent discussions with 
George H. Moses, a determined op- 
ponent of the cause, who insisted 
that women were not qualified to 
vote, and could not be “handled” if 
enfranchised, meaning, of course, 
that they could not readily be sub- 
jected to machine control as the 
men generally were. I am of the 
opinion that he has since changed his 
mind, to some extent, since he seems 
able to “handle” a considerable pro- 
portion of them quite readily. In 
fact he designated one of them to be 
president of the state convention of 


his party, holden the other day in 
the city of Concord. 


I have attended mere state con- 
ventions of the two great parties in 
this State, in the last half century 
than any other man, living or dead, 
and I do not hesitate to say that no 
presiding officer, in any of those con- 
ventions, acquitted himself more 
creditably, in his opening address, or 
discharged the routine duties of the 
position more efficiently than did Dr. 
Zatae L. Straw in the New Hamp- 
shire Republican State Convention of 
1926, being the first woman in the 
state to hold such a position, and the 
first in the entire country, so far as 
I am aware. 


But while to no small extent wom- 
en have manifested a _ willingness 
to be led by politicians, or to follow 
the party machine, I am thoroughly 
convinced, notwithstanding the claim 
of the opponents of woman suffrage 
that they are not qualified for the 
intelligent exercise of their rights as 
voters, that the women of New 
Hampshire, on the whole, are better 
prepared than the men for the 
proper performance of the duties of 
citizenship. 


Let me point to the fact that there 
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are in this state, today, 149 Women’s 
Clubs combined in the State Federa- 
tion, with nearly 14,000 members, all 
holding regular meetings, in which 
they are perfecting themselves in 
the knowledge of parliamentary pro- 
cedure and the proper manner of 
transacting business, as well as 
studying social and economic ques- 
tions, as evidence sustaining that 
position, especially as when set oft 
against the fact that there are not, 
and never have been, similar organ- 
izations among the men of the State; 
though, of late, what are known as 
Rotary and Kiwanis Clubs have been 
organized among them to some ex- 
tent; but with limited and selected 
membership, while their activities 
seem to be confined in the main to 
gastronomic operations and _ social 
hilarity ; though they are undoubted- 
ly instrumental in furthering many 
good causes in their respective com- 
munities. 

Let me point to the father fact 
that there are 36 Chapters of the 
Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion organized in the state, with a 
membership of nearly 2500; while 
the Sons of the American Revolution 
have simply one State Society, with 
a beggarly membership of about 
200, and a single Chapter, both near- 
ly moribund and barely keeping up 
an organized existence, as evidence 
of a larger measure of patriotic 
spirit among the women than the 
men of the state. 

Three quarters of a century ago 
the natives of New Hampshire in 
and around Boston, of the male per- 
suasion, in honor of their native 
state, organized a society known as 
the “Sons of New Hampshire.” 
Their first public meeting was. held 


in the assembly hall in the then new 
Fitchburg depot, the largest hall in 
the city at that time, on the 7th day 
of November, 1849, at which the im- 
mortal Daniel Wester was the special 
orator of the day, although many 
others were heard. It was attended by 
about 1200 men, mostly from Boston 
and vicinity, though many guests 
from among those still resident in 
the state were present. This was a 
great occasion, but nothing like it 
ever occurred again, and but one 
future meeting of the organization 
of any account was ever held. The 
organization practically perished 
from the face of the earth, and an 
attempt to revive it, or establish a 
successor, engineered by Gov. Frank 
W. Rollins, half a century later, re- 
sulted in nothing permanent, or even 
temporarily effective. 

On the other hand, the New 
Hampshire born women, in and a- 
round “The Hub,” about the time of 
this second abortive male attempt, 
came together and organized “New 
Hampshire’s Daughters,” and with 
the co-operation of many of their 
sisters still resident in the state have 
successfully continued the organiza- 
tion to the present day, with a large 
membership and regular meetings, 
at which the honor and welfare of 
the Old Home State are ever held at 
the front, and various objects per- 
tinent to its progress are materially 
promoted. 

I early resolved that I would never 
either seek or accept membership in 
any fraternal organization that did 
not admit women on equal terms 
with men. T heliave that Masonry 
and Odd Fellowship have been and 
are productive of much good to their 
respective membership; but women 
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are admitted to neither, except in 
side lines, in which the men also self- 
ishly claim membership. 

The only fraternal organization to 
which I belong is the Grange, in 
which women have been from the 
start, members on perfect equality 
with men; though there, as in the 
Christian Church, they are more nu- 
merous than men, and perform a far 
larger share of the valuable work of 
the organization. 
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~ 
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There are in New Hampshire 265 
subordinate Granges, with nearly 
30,000 members, of whom three- 
fifths are women, and 20 Pomona, or 
County and district Granges. In 
these subordinate Granges, the Lec- 
turers, who have charge of the edu- 
cational work, the most important 
branch of Grange activity, are large- 
ly women, or 235 of them out of 265; 
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while, of the 20 Pomona Granges, 19 
have women Lecturers. 

In view of these facts, and the 
further important fact that there is 
in the State a “League of Women 
Voters,” non partisan in character, 
to which all women who so desire 
may belong, devoted to the study of 
important public questions and the 
duties of citizenship in the broadest 
and highest sense; while no such or- 
ganization ever has existed among 


the men, and there seems no prob- 
ibility that any ever will, there 
would seem to be no tangible ground 
for the contention that woman in 
New Hampshire is not as well qual- 
ified to vote or hold office, and to 
pass upon all questions affecting the 
honor and welfare of the state or the 
nation, as is her brother man. 

The people of New Hampshire, re- 
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gardless of sex, for generations past, 
have been proud of the record which 
the sons of the state have made, in 
all important lines of activity, at 
home and throughout the country, 
and that pride is held today in no less 
measure than in the past. We glory 
in the fact that New Hampshire has 
furnished a President of the United 
States, and a Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court of the nation; that 
within her borders, also, was born, 
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reared and educated the great ex- 
founder and defender of the Con- 
stitution, to whose ability and de- 
votion we are indebted, more than to 
the influence of any other man, for 
the indestructible union of soverign 
States making up our Federal Re- 
public. 


We are proud in the knowledge 
that New Hampshire’s sons were 


foremost in the great struggle, 
whose triumphant conclusion placed 
the United States of America upon 
the world’s map as an independent 
nation; and we shall never cease to 
honor the names and the deeds of 
Stark and Sullivan and Reid and 
Poor, and Scammell, who on the field, 
and Weare and Langdon and Bartlett 
and Whipple and Thornton in the 
forum, with their patriotic compeers, 
were instrumental in the accomplish- 
ment of that glorious result. 


While we are proudly mindful of 
the fact that in all the wars of the 
Republic, from the Revolution down, 
New Hampshire has furnished her 
full quota of competent officers and 
able-bodied men to defend the flag 
wherever it has been unfurled, we 
do not forget that from the days of 
John Langdon, who presided in the 
first American Senate, down to the 
present time, our representatives, in 
either branch of Congress, have com- 
pared favorably with those of any 
other state in ability and influence. 


We are also mindful of the marked 
leadership of New Hampshire born 
men in all great industrial enter- 
prises of the nation; in manufactur- 
ing, railroad building and electrical 
development, as well as in finance, 
education, and charitable, benevolent 
and religious work. We have fur- 
nished Cabinet ministers for the 
Federal government, in goodly num- 
bers and of conspicuous ability; Gov- 
ernors, Senators, Congressmen and 
Judges for other states; presidents 
of colleges, ministers of the gospel, 
doctors of medicine, all of command- 
ing ability and the highest rank, all 
demonstrating the value of New 
Hampshires’ contribution to the 
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progress and development of the na- 
tion. 

But what about the women of the 
State and the contributions which 
they have made? 

Until recent date the doors to pub- 
lic service and official life have been 
locked and barred against woman, 
and opened only with her political 
enfranchisement, so that there have 
been only recently rare instances of 
woman’s prominence in that regard, 
such as the case of a Democratic wo- 
man Justice of the Supreme Court 
in Ohio, and a Republican Secretary 
of State in New York, both of whom 
are serving with conspicuous ability. 

The avenues to professional attain- 
ment and service, were long prac- 
tically closed to women, and tardily 
and reluctantly opened in some mea- 
sure at last, especially as regards 
law and the ministry, public sen- 
timent largely turning against their 
appearance in these _ capacities, 
though they have been more favored 
as to entrance into the medical pro- 
fession in which they have already 
gained high rank in many cases; and 
New Hampshire women have not 
been behind their sisters of other 
states in this line of service. 

Dr. Martha J. Flanders, native of 
Concord, had a long and successul 
career in the practice of medicine, 
commencing 65 years ago in that 
city and continuing for many years 
later in Lynn, Mass. Dr. Emily A. 
Bruce, native of Wolfeboro, or- 
namented the profession for many 
years in Boston, and Dr. Anna B. 
Cole. born in Whitefield, was alike 
successful in Somerville. There are 
today seventeen female members of 
the N. H. Medical Society in good 
standing, of whom, the first woman 
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to be admitted to any Medical So- 
ciety in the United States, was Dr. 
Mary S. Danforth of Manchester, 
born in Derry, May 18, 1850; grad- 
uated from the Woman’s Medica: 
College in Philadelphia in 1875; com- 
menced practiced in Manchester in 
1876 and admitted to the N. H. Med- 
ical Society in. 1878. Others of note 
among these seventeen women mem- 
bers of the Medical Society are Drs. 
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Ellen A. Wallace of Manchester, 
president of the trustees of the Me- 
morial Hospital at Concord; Marion 
L. Bugbee of Concord; physician in 
charge of said hospital; Ella Blay- 
lock Atherton of Nashua; Alice M. 
Chesley of Exeter and Inez Ford 
Nason of Dover, all prominent in 
their profession, as well as in various 
lines of organized public activity. 
While the law has not as yet offer- 
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ed opportunity or attractions to New 
Hampshire women to any great ex- 
tent, Marilla M. Ricker of Dover, 
born in New Durham in 1840, after 
spending some years of study a- 
broad, took up the study of law in 
Washington, was admitted to the 
bar of the District of Columbia in 
1882, taking the examination with 18 
men all of whom she out ranked; was 
appointed Commissioner in Chan- 
cery by the Supreme Court of the 
District in 1884; admitted to the N. 
H. bar in 1890, and to the bar of the 
Supreme Court of the United States 
in 1891. Miss Agnes W McLaugh- 
lin, a native of Groveton, and for a 
time in practice in Berlin, was ad- 
mitted to the New Hampshire bar 
in 1917, the first woman admitted 
upon examination, but is now located 
in New York City. Miss J. Blanche 
Newhall of Concord, now and for 
some time past connected with the 
office of the Attorney General, was 
admitted two years ago, as was Miss 
Margaret Shehan of Manchester, in 
June last. Another woman lawyer, 
member of the N. H. Bar Associa- 
tion, though neither a native nor per- 
manent resident of the state, is Miss 
Marion L. Cottle, who has a summer 
residence and office at North Con- 
way, with offices also, in Boston and 
New York. She is also a member of 
the bar of the U. S. Supreme Court, 
and a lecturer on law in various in- 
stitutions. 


One marked instance of the suc- 
cess of a New Hampshire born wo- 
man at the bar, bay be noted in the 
case of Ella F. Knowles, native of 
Northwood, who studied with Burn- 
ham & Brown of Manchester, and 
after admission located in Montana, 
where she attained a high measure 


of success, and became Assistant At- 
torney General of the State. 

Although no New Hampshire wo- 
man has yet attained great distinc- 
tion in the ministry, there have been 
several, of different denominations, 
who have done good work both in 
the pulpit and in pastoral service, 
for which latter work woman is es- 
pecially fitted. 

In education, in philanthropic and 
reform service, in literature, music 
and art, New Hampshire women 
have given a good account of them- 
selves, and have been surpassed by 
their sisters in no other state. 

Especial honor is due to the name 
and service of Armenia S. White of 
Concord. Active and prominent for 
nearly half a century in the Anti- 
Slavery, temperance and equal suf- 
frage causes, she was conspicuous in 
all, but her activities in the latter 
commanded more attention than in 
the other lines; though she was for 
nearly 40 years president of the N. 
H. Women’s Christian Temperance 
Union. As a suffrage advocate she 
was a compeer and co-worker with 
Susan B. Anthony, Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton, Lucy Stone Blackwell and 
Mary A. Livermore; and if not as 
ready in speech as some of these, her 
untiring work and generous financial 
aid contributed as much to the final 
triumph of the cause, which came 
just after decease at the age of near- 
ly 100 years, as did the service of 
any other of its active champions. 

In the domain of education, than 
which there is no more important 
field of human activity, New Hamp- 
shire women have been particularly 
conspicuous. While the people of 
New Hampshire, generally, should 
be proud of the fact that sons of the 
state have done great work as pres- 
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idents and faculty members in many 
colleges and universities throughout 
the land, and in other important edu- 
cational capacities, they should be 
equally proud, and, the people of 
Newport, especially so, that a daugh- 
ter of the state, and of this town 
Helen Peabody, youngest of 13 child- 
ren of Ammi Peabody, born May 6, 
1826, educated at Kimball Union 
Academy and Mount Holyoke Sem- 
inary, under Mary Lyon, was the 
first president of the first distinctive 
Woman’s College in the country— 
Western. College at Oxford, Ohio, 
which position she filled with dis- 
tinguished success for 40 years, 
though invited and urged to become 
president of Wellesley, when that 
first Woman’s College in New Eng- 
land, founded by Henry C. Durant, 
a New Hampshire native, came into 
existence. She declined this invita- 
tion, feeling it her duty to carry 
through to success the work she had 
already undertaken; but recommend- 
ed for the position another New 
Hampshire woman by whom it was 
accepted—Ada C. Howard, a native 
of Temple, and also a graduate of 
the Mt. Holyoke school, where many 
another New Hampshire woman had 
been educated, of which Julia E. 
Ward, a native of Plymouth, was the 
head for many years, after Mary 
Lyon’s death, and which itself as- 
sumed the rank of a college in later 
years. 

Especially should we note the bril- 
liant career of Lydia Fowler Wad- 
leigh, native of the town of Sutton, 
whose great work for many years as 
principal of the girls’ high school in 
the City of New York, was duly rec- 
ognized in the naming for her of the 
elegant new girls’ high school build- 


ing—the ‘‘Wadleigh School.” She it 
was, also, let it be remembered, 
through whose persistent efforts the 
New York Normal College for Girls 
was finally established. 

Again let us not forget that while 
a New Hampshire man—John D. 
Pierce, native of Chesterfield, was 
the first State Superindendent of 
Schools in the country, holding that 
office in the State of Michigan, whose 
great University he was largely in- 
strumental in founding, it was a New 
Hampshire woman, Luella M. Wil- 
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son (born Little) native of Lyman, 
who was the first City superin- 
tendent of schools in the country 
holding that office in Des Moines, 
Iowa, for several years, from 1884. 
In literature New Hampshire wo- 
men have long been in the forefront. 
Sarah Josepha Hale (nee Buell) born 
and reared in Newport, is universal- 
ly regarded as a leading pioneer in 
this field of effort. Left with a fam- 
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ily of children, practically unprovid- 
ed for, by the early death of her 
husband, and finding a business ven- 
ture as a milliner, not sufficiently 
profitable, she turned her attention 
to writing, in which as a girl she had 
shown much talent and_ ability. 
After contributing to various pub- 
lications, and editing for a time a 
Woman’s Magazine in Boston, she 
became editor of “Godey’s Lady’s 
Book,” published by Louis A. Godey 
of Philadelphia, long the leading wo- 
man’s magazine of the country, 
which position she held for 40 years, 
besides writing numerous volumes 
of fiction and poetry and making 
many valuable compilations. 
Whether or no “Mary’s Little 
Lamb” was a living actuality or a 
mere myth, and whether or no Mrs. 
Hale was the original author of the 
little poem by which said lamb was 
immortalized, which some jealous 
minded Massachusetts people, seem 
inclined to dispute, there is no ques- 
tion of the fact that this gifted 
daughter of Newport, N. H., exercis- 
ed a stronger and more wholesome 
influence upon American literature, 
espcially as it affected the interest 
of woman, than any other woman of 
her day, or of any day. Moreover 
her interest in public affairs, and 
the honor and welfare of the nation, 
was unsurpassed; and the extent of 
her influence in this direction is 
evidenced by the admitted fact that 
it was through her persistent appeal 
that National Thanksgiving Day 
was instituted by President Grant. 
It is needless to dwell upon the 
work of New Hampshire women, res- 
ident or native born whose contribu- 
tion have enriched the literature of 
the last half century. The names 


and the productions of Constance 
Fennimon Woolson, Annie D. Robin- 
son (Marion Douglas), Kate San- 
born, Alice Brown, Mary Farley San- 
born, Eleanor Hodgeman Porter, and 
a host of other fascinating writers of 
fiction are familiar to most people; 
while the bold and stirring verse of 
Edna Dean Proctor, New Hamp. 
shire’s “poet laureate,” and the ten- 
derly touching lines of Celia Thax- 
ter, “sweet singer of the sea,” have 
been and long will be read and ad. 
mired by thousands of people 
throughout the State and far beyond 
its borders. 

In the realm of music, also, New 
Hampshire women have not been be- 
hind their brother men, in achieve. 
ment. If John W. Hutchinson, Wa)- 
ter Kittredge, Henry C. Barnaby, 
John W. Conant, Samuel W. Cole, 
Harry Brooks Day, Henri G. Blais- 
dell and Nelson P. Coffin (beloved 
son of Newport) have contributed in 
good measure to the development of 
musical art and science, in one line 
or another, Marion McGregor (New- 
ports’ talented daughter) Martha 
Dana Shepard, Laura Wentworth 
Fowler, Ellen Beal Morey, Emilie 
Grant Wilkinson, Mrs. H. M. Smith, 
Amy Marcy Beach, Edith Bennett 
and Mary Shaw Raynes have done 
equally good work in their respective 
lines. 

Even in missionary work, carrying 
the gospel of eternal love, as pro- 
claimed by the Nazarene prophet 
nearly two thousand years ago, to 
the benighted peoples of distant 
lands our women have served long 
and faithfully, as witness the noble 
and tireless work of Malvina Cha- 
pin Rowell of Newport, in Hawaii 
or the Sandwich Islands; of Melinda 
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Rankin of Littleton in Mexico; of 
Mary L. Danforth of Colebrook in 
Japan, and Mabel Hartford of Dover 
in China. 

Many examples of the efficient 
service of New Hampshire women 
in other lines‘: might be given, but 
these may suffice for the present oc- 
casion, though I should not fail to 
mention the names of Mary I. Wood, 
Caroline R. Wendell, Lilian C. Street- 
er, Alta M. McDuffee, Susan C. Ban- 
croft, Clara D. Fellows, Alice S. Har- 
riman, Mary P. Remick, Norma C. 
Snow, and Dorothy Branch Jackson, 
who, with many others of like ability 
and devotion, have been active in re- 
cent days in social, educational or 
philanthropic work, or the brave, 
self-sacrificing daughters of the 
State, who, like Harriet P. Dame in 
Civil War days, were ministering 
angels to the sick and wounded sol- 
diers in the hospitals and on the 
battlefields of Europe in the great 
World War. 

As I draw to a close I may be per- 
mitted to quote the final paragraph 
of the little volume entitled “New 
Hampshire in History” which I ven- 
tured to publish a few years since. 

“After all it is not to the men and 
women born in the State whose 
names are written large in the re- 
cord of human achievement that 
credit is mainly due and honor should 
be most largely paid. To the moth- 
ers of these men and women, and of 
thousands more at home and abroad, 
who in lofty station or lowly lot have 
done their duty faithfully and well; 
to the home-makers and the home- 
keepers of the State, from the log- 
cabin days of the pioneers in their 
stern struggles with nature on the 
one hand, and with savage enemies 


on the other, down to the present 
era of comfort and luxury, have 
cheered men on in their daily toil, 
given them new hope and courage, 
ambition and faith, kept the “home 
fires” brightly burning, around 
which, as in a haven of rest, hus- 
bands and sons have gathered in 
sweet content after the hard- days 
toil; who have instilled in the minds 
of their children the lessons of 
truth and duty, virtue and sobriety; 
of faith in God and love for their 
country and their  fellowmen 
throughout the world—to these un- 
crowned queens of our New Hamp- 
shire homes are due all honor and 
praise for New Hampshire’s glorious 
part in the history of the nation and 
the progress of the world!” 

Finally one word more. Now that 
woman is clothed with equal rights, 
and is charged with equal responsi- 
bility with man in the conduct of 
public affairs, she should be provid- 
ed with equal educational advan- 
tages. Great progress has been 
made in this direction in the last few 
years, but much remains to be done, 
especially in New Hampshire, before 
the object is fully attained. While 
both colleges in our sister state of 
Vermont are open to women on the 
same terms as men, and a distinctive 
woman’s college is about being es- 
tablished in Bennington in that 
state; and while Massachusetts has 
seven different colleges for women 
alone, and the great Boston Univer- 
sity, with a larger enrollment than 
any other New England institution, 
is also open to women, there is but 
one institution of higher learning in 
New Hampshire to which women are 
admitted — the State University, 
whose facilities are as yet necessar- 
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ily limited, though materially to be 
increased as the years go by. Old 
Dartmouth bars its doors to women, 
even those of our own state, while 
reaching out for young men from all 
parts of the earth, who flock to its 
shrine in numbers far beyond its 
capacity, so high is its reputation for 
sound scholarship and high attain- 
ment. 

Scores of New Hampshire girls of 
necessity if not from choice, go out- 
side the state yearly for college 
training, and many more are forced 
by circumstances to forego the same 
who might secure its benefits were 
there a college accessible for them in 
their own state. This condition 
should not be permitted to continue. 
There should be a thoroughly organ- 
ized, fully equipped, and well endow- 
ed woman’s college in New Hamp- 
shire, to the end that the young wo- 
men of the state may have equal op- 
portunity with the men to prepare 
themself for the duties of citizen- 
ship, and effective service in all the 
walks of life. Such an institution 
might appropriately be located in 
Concord or Laconia, or perhaps at 
Tilton or New London, in each of 


which latter places there is now an 
educational plant that might con- 
veniently be transformed into the ba- 
sis for a woman’s college. 

The N. H. Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, might—properly devote its 
attention and energies in the im- 
mediate future, and until it is fully 
effected, to the accomplishment of 
this object. Fourteen thousand in- 
telligent women working together, 
for a noble and beneficent object, can 
accomplish much. Through their ef- 
forts necessary legislation can be se- 
cured, and the intelligent co-opera- 
tion and material aid of broad-mind- 
ed men of means and high standing 
can be readily gained. 

If the Federation and the Woman’s 
Clubs generally and unitedly espouse 
this object, they will soon arouse the 
interest and gain the co-operation of 
the great body of women through- 
out the State, and the men will then 
naturally fall into line. When this 
great object is fully accomplished 
New Hampshire womanhood will 
have added another star to its crown 
of glory, and brought new honor to 
the State itself. 
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California vs. New Hampshire 


BY MALCOLM KEIR 





I like winter; that is when winter 
behaves properly and yields to spring 
after the middle of March. But last 
year my New Hampshire home stil 
required as late as June the aid of 
the basement furnace. The three ex- 
tra months of cold made me receptive 
to the alluring “literature” sent east 
by California; palm trees seemed 
more desirable than ice sheathed 
white pines. So when June was half 
gone with the furnace stoking un- 
abated I packed my trunk, filled the 
gasoline tank on my car and whirled 
away to the land of the sun, roses 
and pepper trees. After a ‘nine 
months trial of the “New Paradise” 
that faces the Pacific I am back in 
New Hampshire; it will take more 
than an Artic June to force me again 
from my granite hills. California is 
not sun-kissed, it is sun-seared. In 
addition it has many other unpleas- 
ant characteristics that are carefully 
obscured by the state’s sons, native 
or adopted. Probably I was over- 
sold in anticipation, so that the real- 
ization left me with the feeling of 
much that was lacking. Years ago 
I had a similar experience when my 
sisters overpraised their college 
friends whose charms proved less 
than my sisters’ claims. Likewise 
with California. I was led to believe 
it was much more alluring than the 
close contact with it substantiated. 

So often tourists are soured 
against the climes they visit by the 
viccissitudes of travel that I ought to 
say at the outset, that although I 


journeyed by motor I had but two 
minor accidents in 12,000 miles; one 
a puncture near Wenatchee, Wash- 
ington, the other a broken fan belt 
in the scorching Salinas valley of 
Califurnia. Moreover my sole travel- 
ing companion was highly skilled in 
the mechanics of the car, and not 
only relieved me of the mental haz- 
ard of long distance touring, but also 
rested my muscles and eyes ‘by tak- 
ing the wheel at least half the time. 
Nor did we try to make new speed or 
distance records, our daily average 
runs being slightly in excess of 200 
miles. The car itself was quite dif- 
ferent from the one often alluded to 
in print as of “a cheap and popular 
make.” Camping, another soul 
shrivelling experience for many per- 
sons, was not part of our program; 
each day we sought and found the 
hotel that served the best food, pos- 
sessed comfortable beds, and provid- 
ed hot baths. Finally neither my 
companion nor I were too young nor 
too old to be open to new impres- 
sions; for he was in the early 
twenties while I am not forty,—not 
for a few months anyway. So my 
unfavorable reaction to California 
did not grow out of discomforts of 
travel. 


The first lowering of my enthu- 
siasm was caused by the universal 
brownness of the California land- 
scape. I expected a luxuriant flower 
garden. I found sear and withered 
fields, and hills baked hard and life- 
less. From late in May to the end 
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of October—nearly half the year— 
little rain falls west of the Cascades 
and Sierras, and in many sections no 
rain at all freshens the life during 
those long intervening months. Day 
after day the sun shines from a 
cloudless brassy sky, sucking mois- 
ture from the gasping land until 
every sign of green disappears. Of 
course where man supplies irriga- 
tion, crops grow; but although the 
aggregate of tilled and irrigated land 
is enormous it is so small compared 
to the whole area of mountain and 
valley, that the brown picture is 
little relieved. Indeed the irrigated 
tracts themselves appear dusty and 
parched, because man supplies water 
to the roots of plants whereas Na- 
ture showers their leaves, stems or 
trunks. In the towns and cities 
many a lawn or garden suffers the 
same fate as the outside fields and 
hence reflects the same dun color; 
only by constant excessive use of 
hose and more elaborate water sprays 
are any lawns kept green or gardens 
blessed with blooms. Before man 
appeared on the coast most of it was 
either a desert or one degree remov- 
ed from a desert; despite man’s ef- 
forts most of it remains as Nature 
made it. California’s prevailing 
tint is not golden but the color found 
on an ironing board upon which a 
careless maid had left overlong a hot 
iron. 

After the rainy season begins in 
the fall the prevailing brownness’is 
mitigated by tender light greens, but 
this springlike shade is not massed 
as it is in New England. California 
verdure is thin so the brown soil 
shows through it; the landscape re- 
sembles a field of wheat when the 
first tender shoots thrust through 
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the ground. The mountains look like 
a partially bald negro badly afflicted 
with dandruff; that is, they are bar- 
fen on top while the slopes support 
sporadic vegetation interspersed 
with white rock outcrops. It is only 
toward the end of the rainy season, 
from the middle of April to the mid- 
dle of May, that California enjoys 
its brief season of natural beauty. 
Then the hillsides and fields are cov- 
ered with blooms, the poppies run 
riot, the fruit blossoms fill the air 
with perfume, and the Spanish bay- 
onet, (yucca,) rears its queenly 
crown. After six weeks of unearth- 
ly beauty the blossoms drop, the 
leaves wither and a brown mantle 
overspreads the earth. Poets, paint- 
ers and local boomers revel in that 
short, burst of ecstacy and forget 
the drab months that follow. 

During the wet weeks California 
has one other beauty, that of con- 
trast. At that time the highest 
mountains are hung with the glisten- 
ing silver tinsel of snow while the 
green orchards of the lowlands 
counterfeit summer. This contrast 
is most effective when the orchards 
are laden with bright yellow oranges 
or lemons. But this inspiring view 
of snow and fruit is not everywhere 
available and in fact is a relatively 
rare treat. In summer one must 
ride many miles north to see snow 
gleaming on the mountains. Except 
for Hood, Ranier (Tacoma), and 
Shasta white sheeted mountains are 
rare indeed and even these are often 
veiled in the blue murk of forest 
fires. Many a summer tourist catch- 
es no glimpse of them at all. 

Besides the universal brown land- 
scape of the California summer and 
fall the keenest disappointment in 
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the scenery of the state is its mon- 
otony. Before visiting the region I 
had read and heard glowing accounts 
of the continued novelty of the nat- 
ural features to be found there; 
“bathe in the warm waters of the 
Pacific before breakfast and revel in 
snowball fights after supper,” and all 
that sort of thing. I found that all 
of the differences were confined to 
travelers whose route was east and 
west. They really could go swimming 
in the morning in the placid Pacific 
and shiver on.a mountain top in the 
evening, although snowballing would 
be purely imaginary except on the 
peaks I have mentioned or during the 
winter. That is, there is a typical 
sea beach landscape, there is also the 
hot interior irrigated valley picture, 
and there is the “bald negro” moun- 
tain panorama. A swift visitor can 
see all of these in one day. But that 
is all he can see on any day. I drove 
from Seattle to Tia Juana, Mexico, 
and my last day’s run gave me exact- 
ly the same views as the first, while 
any run could have served as a sam- 
ple of any other. The ocean, the 
valley, the mountain range; these 
are the sole scenic offerings. The 
ocean surface changes, but the val- 
leys and mountains except for minor 
details are all replicas of each other. 
To appreciate in full how deadly 
monotonous this is think of a jour- 
ney of an equal length on the Atlan- 
tic coast; take a trip say from Port- 
land, Maine to Charleston, South 
Carolina. 

Personally I found the continuous 
sunshine also monotonous. The 
bright cloudless days at first were a 
delight, but after five months I found 
myself longing for clouds and 
storms. Probably my associates 


found me increasingly disagreeable, 
for I know I grew irritable at the 
sameness of my days. When at last 
a merning came accompanied by 4 
slight drizzle my spirits bounded, 
and the sight of an umbrella threw 
me into raptures. The native sons 
too, admitted a kindling of interest in 
living with the arrival of rain. Ells- 
worth Huntington, the noted geog- 
rapher, says that human beings not 
only like weather changes, but must 
have them for their mental and bod- 
ily health. 

However, a traveler down the Pa- 
cific Coast Highway—a hard sur- 
face road from Canada to Mexico, ex- 
cept for the one day’s run through 
the - Siskiyou Mountains—does_ get 
one form of variety, and that is in 
temperature. This route is called 
the Coast Route, but it touches the 
real oceanside only at intervals; the 
rest of the time it penetrates interior 
valleys and labors through and over 
mountain ranges. Therein lies the 
explanation of the changing temper- 
atures. Adjacent to the ocean in the 
summer it is always cool and often 
cold. My hotel room in San Fran- 
cisco in August had steam heat and 
needed it. The interior valleys on 
the other hand are always stifling 
hot in the summer. At Redding, 
California, at the northern end of 
the Sacramento valley, two days be- 
fore I welcomed the radiator in San 
Francisco, I kept an electric fan go- 
ing over my bed all night and even 
then sweltered so that sleep was im- 
possible. The mountains are both 
hot and cool, depending on whether 
the winds that blow over them come 
from the sea or the desert, the tem- 
perature bearing but slight relation 
to the altitude of the mountain. As 
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a consequence of these varying fac- 
tors two places geographically close 
together may record temperatures 
radically different, even so small a 
distance as eight miles producing 
marked changes. So if you are ina 
transition zone you may sweat or 
shiver just as you please, and shift 
from one to the other by altering 
your location ever so little. 

Nor does what I have said tell the 
whole story. The temperatures ‘ad- 
vertised’ by the Pacific coast com- 
munities are generally averages. An 
average daily summer temperature 
of 65 degrees looks most enticing, 
but this average is the half way 
point between two extremes neither 
of which is comfortable. The nights 
in most of California are cold. This 
is merely in keeping with its desert 
character. Nearly all deserts have 
cold nights. Also they generally 
have torrid middays. Many Califor- 
nia thermometers daily slide up and 
down through as much as forty de- 
grees all the year round. The adver- 
tised average is encountered twice a 
day, for a few moments in the mid 
morning and again for a brief period 
late in the afternoon. I have never 
seen so many people with chronic 
running noses and convulsive throats 
as in California. The dust laden air 
of the long rainless season aggra- 
vates the results of the antics of the 
mercury. The Golden State doctors 
assert that the epidemics of colds 
and sore throats coincide with the in- 
flux of tourists who bring these af- 
flictions with them and spread them 
by the Pacific. Loyal native sons al- 
ways find a good excuse for local cal- 
amities. 

Wisely, I thought, I chose to stay 
in the north during the summer and 
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retired to sunny Southern California 
for December and January. I have 
never been so uncomfortably cold in 
my life as I was in Pasadena during 
those months last winter. The 
houses are built without cellars and 
for the most part lack central heat- 
ing systems. The walls are thin and 
every door and window is designed 
for a maximum of ventilation. As a 
result the houses have an _ indoor 
temperature that is only a degree or 
two removed from that under the 
sky. When in the gray dawn the 
mercury hovers around freezing the 
whole house indoors has that same 
degree of chill. I have slept out-of- 
doors in New England when the 
thermometer crept down to 20 de- 
grees below zero, the very trees pop- 
ping like pistol shots in the crackling 
cold, but I have never shivered as I 
did last winter in Pasadena with four 
blankets, a sweater and an overcoat 
piled around me. Cold is determined 
by how you feel, not by the statistics 
of the weather bureau. Days of rain 
were akin to the clammy dawns. 
When I first arrived in Pasadena I 
wondered at the presence of fur 
coats in that southland. I know 
now that people need them for night- 
gowns. To be sure my friends in 
Pasadena and Los Angeles said that 
last winter was the coldest they had 
had in ten years; “a most unusual 
winter.” 

The official reports of the weather 
bureau do prove that Southern Calif- 
ornia never has had a winter with 
severe prolonged frosts. For that 
reason the region is cursed with in- 
sect pests. Flies, mosquitoes, and 
ants are the most common and most 
persistent annoyers of mankind in 
that area; it is impossible to get rid 
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of them and life is made tolerable 
only by continuous battle against 
them. Just as port towns have their 
“rat catchers” so the Pacific Coast 
has a regularly organized and lucra- 
tive profession of “ant extermina- 
tors;” neither profession has ever 
worked itself out of a job. The San 
Francisco Bay cities have the added 
aggravation of fleas. Garden and or- 
chard pests are as prolific and as 
universal as ants or fleas. Between 
aridity and insectivora any man who 
grows anything by the shores of the 
Pacific is a hero, the veteran of a 
never ending warfare. If the insects 
don’t get him the scales and snails 
will. 

It would be unfair to mention the 
great migration of field mice in Jan- 
uary, 1927, when literally millions 
of them scampered over the fields 
near Bakersfield. Poison grain was 
set in their path and trucks bearing 
tons of dead mice filed in a steady 
stream out of the mouse infested 
district to dump their loads in un- 
populated sections. Devastating 
mouse armies are relatively rare in 
California although in Scandanavia 
they occur in regular cycles, the mice 
marching down from the mountains 
to perish in the sea. 

In warm weather the California 
farmer battles parasites while in 
cold spells he must conquer frosts. 
This he attempts by burning 
smudges placed in the rows between 
his crops. The smudge is a thick 
heavy oily smoke. On taking in the 
morning paper the eye beholds a roll- 
ing cloud of black smoke covering 
the land for miles with its pall in- 
dicative that the previous night had 
reached freezing temperatures. The 
story told by sparkling frost in New 


England is announced in California 
by murk. While the smudge does al- 
leviate the damage from frosts it is 
hard on humans who must live 
where it operates. No door or win- 
dow is tight enough to keep it out of 
houses; curtains, tablecloths and hu- 
man noses all bear witness to the 
penetrating power of the smudge. 
Yet the unconquerable optimism of 
the resident makes him claim that 
smudges are excellent for head colds; 
he asserts that smudges are the 
same material that doctors prescribe 
for nasal sprays. 

Nearly all easterners who have 
never visited the Pacific slope as- 
sociate romantic glamor with Calif- 
ornia; indeed diligent researchers 
have discovered that the very state 
name is intimately joined with an- 
cient fable. The romance of Calif- 
ornia is a product of the Gold Rush 
and the Mission System, one in the 
north and the other in the south. 
The harsh features of the Gold Rush 
have been mellowed by time and 
since no striking physical monument 
remains to commemorate the raw 
era of gold mining, the Forty Niners 
have become a pleasant colorful fic- 
tion. 

On the other hand many of the ac- 
tual missions are still standing, while 
a few of them are active at the pres- 
ent time. So the real glamor for 
moderns lies in this connecting link 
with the past. Perhaps the glow 
shed by the Missions is heightened 
because the contrast is so marked be- 
tween the raw environment and the 
cultured medieval institution. It is 
a far cry from a Californian Fran- 
ciscan church to its sources in Span- 
ish and Italian architecture derived 
from the Arabians through the 
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Moors and Sicilians. Without ques- 
tion the Mission System casts a ben- 
evolent haze of romance over Calif- 
ornia, particularly Southern Califor- 
nia, where most of the Missions were 
located. 

But this romance like many anoth- 
er cannot stand critical analysis; the 
greater the knowledge the less the 
glamor. History reveals that the 
real purpose of the Missions was 
fully as political as it was religious. 
The Spanish authorities desired the 
chain of Missions as a political check- 
mate against the land grabbing of 
the Russians, British and (later) 
the Americans. Then, too, despite 
the real religious zeal of many and 
maybe most of the Franciscan Fath- 
ers connected with the Missions, un- 
doubtedly the Mission System result- 
ed in actual peonage and virtual 
slavery for many of the Indians who 
were “converted.” There are dark 
pages in the story of the Missions. 
Knowing these facts detracts from 
the romance, except for persons who 
thrill over blood stains and shiver de- 
lightfully in ghoulish chambers 
where souls have sighed. 

The actual Mission buildings now 
standing are a disappointment to the 
beholder. The architectural design 
of some of them—notably San Juan 
Capistrano and Santa Barbara—was 
excellent, so they appear wondrously 
beautiful in photographs. But since 
adobe entered so largely into the ma- 
terial of the construction, said havoc 
has been wrought by earthquakes, 
rain and blistering sunshine. Ruins 
can be beautiful, and the ancient 
ruins have the dignity of age. But 
heaps of dried mud have little of the 
former, and dust heaps all dating 
from the 19th century have not yet 
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attained the latter. To keep the fer- 
vor of romance for the Missions it 
does not pay to get too close to them. 

Yet the Missions did supply an 
authentic architectural motif for 
modern California buildings. Pres- 
ent day construction incorporating 
Mediterranean influences is in many 
cases beautiful indeed; the Casa de 
Manana at La Jolla being a case in 
point. Such buildings may give Cal- 
ifornia a genuine romantic flavor. It 
is sad that this is being perverted by 
a popular craze for small “Spanish 
type” dwellings of surpassing ugli- 
ness. 

Everyone in the east knows that 
our western brothers are the best of 
advertisers. Before visiting the Pa- 
cific I supposed the advertising was 
paid by railroads and innkeepers. 
Imagine my surprise when I learned 
that taxes were levied to pay for ex- 
ploitation of the coast region in east- 
ern and middle western periodicals. 
Indeed there are two advertising 
taxes, the funds raised by one being 
used for displays in expositions and 
fairs, the other supporting advertis- 
ing campaigns in magazines and 
newspapers. To the tax money is 
added contributions from men whose 
businesses benefit by hordes of vis- 
itors. Strangely the railroads have 
small share in this community adver- 
tising. 

That the publicity is effective is 
proven by the fact that some 100,000 
tourists arrive on the coast each 
year. It is found that the normal 
visitor to California stays thirty 
days and spends fifteen dollars a day. 
A pencil and paper will show that 
the minimum “tourist crop” is worth 
at least 45 million dollars. This 
amount is more than half the value 
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of the orange crop and is more reg- 
ular and certain. 

But the primary purpose of the 
publicity is not to lure these thous- 
ands of temporary visitors but to 
captivate as many of them as pos- 
sible as permanent residents. Ex- 
perience shows that at least one out 
of every ten is sufficiently charmed 
to break off eastern entanglements 
and remain as a “sun-kissed” citizen. 
Herein is a partial explanation of 
how the Pacific coast states are 
growing in population several times 
as fast as the rest of the country. 
It helps in understanding Los An- 
geles’ three fold expansion in the last 
ten years, the latest population sta- 
tistics giving that city 1,200,000 res- 
idents. 

These settlers in the main are 
either very well supplid with wordly 
goods, or almost dstitute of any kind 
of goods. The first create an unusual 
demand for safe deposit boxes and 
doctors,—medical or ethical, legiti- 
mate or quack. The second call for 
a goodly supply of tourist camps and 
park benches. In addition there are 
many families which migrate to the 
west for the sake of the health of 
some one member. A _ surprising 
number of middle aged and aged 
folks are met on the highways and 
sidewalks, in the churches and movie 
houses. Baby carriages are a rare 
sight. Perhaps, though, modern 
babies ride in automobiles, of which 
vehicles California has more in num- 
ber than any other state in the union 
except New York. 

Sadly, the Pacific states are not e- 
quipped as yet to supply jobs for all 
these tenth tourists who become 
settlers. Everyone knows that white 
collar positions there are rare, but 
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not everyone is aware that overall 
jobs are equally scarce. Even auto- 
mobile mechanics in a state that has 
a car for each two inhabitants have 
long and painful delays in finding a 
garage that needs another man. The 
most popular section of the “Los 
Angeles Times” next to Carr’s col- 
umn “the Lancer” is that devoted 
to “Want Ads.” It is possible for 
those with some capital to buy land 
and start one of several kinds of 
farming, but the experience of many 
who have tried this avenue of econ- 
omic independence is not encourag- 
ing. The plain fact is that California 
needs additions to industrial, com- 
mercial and mercantile enterprises, 
especially the factories, but these 
three businesses are as yet insecure 
in their foundations in that region. 
The chief drawback is lack of mar- 
ket, but scarce or costly raw mater- 
ials and paucity of trained labor are 
weighty deterrents. Meanwhile the 
untrained jobless go hungry. The 
Golden State leaders are endeavoring 
valiantly to induce manufacturers to 
locate there but these same leaders 
pay scant attention to the needs of 
the hordes of dependent people al- 
ready within the state. Any man or 
woman who goes to the coast with- 
out considerable financial resources 
in the expectation of finding work 
would do well to canvass first the op- 
portunities nearer home. 

Another phase of the influx of 
great numbers of newcomers to the 
coast is the resulting loneliness. So 
few are the native sons and so many 
are the strangers in a strange land 
that new residents socially receive 
scant attention. There is no great 
group of solidly established old res- 
idents to hold out a kindly hand to 
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those aspiring to citizenship. As a 
consequence there are hundreds of 
people both rich and poor, who hun- 
ger for companionship and some kind 
of friendly intercourse. The church- 
es naturally do good work in provid- 
ing facilities for this human need, 
and the great hotels attempt to 
create a sociable life for their more 
permanent guests, but there are 
hosts of people never touched by 
these two agencies. The human need 
for friendship is as great and as vital 
as the need for food; the lack of 
either one has desperate conse- 
quences. Therefore the prevalent 
loneliness of newcomers to Califor- 
nia is a serious matter. Perhaps it 
explains the popularity of state pic- 
nics. Almost any day one may pick 
up a coast paper and read that, 
“There will be an Indiowa State Pic- 


nic at Fairoaks Park on Saturday at. 


two. Bring basket lunch.” If you 
should happen to be at Fairoaks 
Park on that Saturday you would find 
literally thousands,—sometimes as 
many as 20,000—good people, former 
citizens of Indiowa cavorting togeth- 
er, gathered under county banners. 

Of course there is much that is 
inspiring, more that is beautiful and 
a great deal that is promising in Cal- 
ifornia. But all of these have been 
told many times. So have stories of 
California earthquakes and fogs. 
What needs greater publicity are the 
sources of irritation that send us 
nine back east well satisfied to stay 
in the east. New Hampshire looks 
more charming to me after having 
lived in California. If one must visit 
California one should choose the 
month of April, otherwise for nine 
people out of ten disappointment is 
sure. 





A Bit of China 


By ELIZABETH M. MASSIE 


Chinese etchings on the sky 
Poplar trees of Lombardy— 
Does the East wind sweeping by 
Breathing faintly of the sea 
Bring a day of joy for me? 


Weeping willows on the plain 
Underneath a leaden sky; 
Do your arms raised in the rain 


Murmur in a sigh? 


In that faint breath from the sea 

I have heard the East wind speak. 
That faint answer was for me— 

That cool kiss that brushed my cheek— 
Dryad hearts of Lombardy! 


Penacook, N. H. 
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Mother of America 


BY KENNETH ANDLER 
(Winner of First Honors in Prize Story Contest 





From early youth Edward Row- 
land had a superior disdain of his 
native state. The fact that New 
Hampshire was but a small daub on 
the map of the United States caused 
him, when he was no more than fif- 
teen, to say with an irritating little 
smile, “Why, this state could be 
dropped into the Great Lakes with- 
out making a splash.” The fact that 
mills and trains and great stores 
played but a small part in the Gran- 
ite State was a standing accusation 
of its worthlessness in his eyes. 

The son of a farmer, Ezekiel Row- 
land of Chase Four Corners, he learn- 
ed to hate the life of a farm, the 
stony stubbornness of the land and 
the cold aloofness of the people. 
There was a strange mixture of 
blood in the boy, and it is certain 
that a Latin influence on his moth- 
er’s side was the chief factor deter- 
mining the trend of his character. 
As a boy of fifteen his hair was black 
and straight, his eyes dark with a 
far away look. A fine chiseling of 
his features gave him the appearance 
of a dreamer. 


One morning in February he was 
trudging to school through snow- 
drifts against a cold north wind that 
was spitting the first keen pellets of 
a blizzard into his face. The hills 
around him were veiled in flying 
snow, and the firs and spruces on the 
steep slopes were a dark blur behind 
the white veil, a blur lonely and for- 
bidding. The sturdy lad plowed dog- 


gedly on, his head bent against the 
storm, his mittened hands swinging 
at his sides. As he came near the 
schoolhouse he gave it one scathing 
glance of hatred. 

Inside he could see his fellows 
gathered around the huge pot-bellied 
stove, stamping the snow from their 
feet, and laughing as they hung 
their mittens and scarfs and sweat- 
ers up to dry. He saw the flames 
dart out from the stove as Nelson 
Perry, the biggest boy, opened the 
iron door and threw in a chunk of 
wood. 


He stood for a moment enveloped 
by the growing storm. Behind his 
dark eyes and features, so strangely 
out of place in the bleak scene, was a 
picture of large buildings in some 
far away—and undetermined— city. 
There was a great longing in his 
lonely little being for the fine things 
he had read about, especially for 
paintings and statues. He faced the 
small red wooden building which was 
Rural School No. Eight, and voiced 
his disapproval in an ironic grunt as 
he made for the door. The school 
building was hardly welcome to him 
even as a shelter from the storm. 


All morning long he sat on his 
rude bench and gazed dreamily out 
into the flying snow which barricad- 
ed the windows with a swirling cur- 
tain of white. He felt the wind 
shaking the building, he heard the 
roar of the fire in the great stove, 
the rise and fall of the teacher’s 








voice. But he wasn’t there; he was 
in another land, a place of great mills 
and factories and trains. And when 
school closed early in the afternoon 
because of the storm he did not join 
his schoolmates, who were giving 
vent to their joy by diving into drifts 
and pelting each other with snow. 
He hurried away, his head down, his 
eyes dreamy, his mittened hands 
swinging by his sides. 

As he approached his home—a 
weatherbeaten house set across the 
road from a_ painted, well-kept 
barn—he said softly to himself, 
clenching his fists, “I am going to 
run away.” 

Many boys have merely said those 
words; a few have carried them out. 
Of the latter kind was Edward. He 
gathered his things in a small grip 
beofre he went to bed and lay awake 
in his attic room listening to the 
rafters creaking in the wind. He 
got up long before daylight, crept 
silently downstairs and outdoors, and 
melted into the darkness. 

As the sun rose, the last clouds of 
the storm disappeared, and as the 
morning wore on it became known 
over the countryside that Edward 
Rowland had vanished. Farmers 
shoveling paths to their barns were 
informed by the R. F. D. carrier in 
his passing sleigh that the boy was 
missing. Men left their work and 
started qa search, but could find no 
trace of footprints, everything being 
effaced by the snow. The sun pour- 
ed down his dazzling radiance upon 
the crystal land, sloped westward 
and lengthened the pine shadows 
over the white valley, dipped in a 
crimson flare behind the cold hills— 
and still no sign of Edward Rowland. 

The days became weeks and the 
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weeks months, and the strange boy 
whom the farmer folk had never un- 
derstood was given up as lost. The 
reserved Ezekiel with his aquiline 
nose and cold grey eyes never spoke 
of his misfortune but once. It was 
one evening when he was leaving 
the circle of farmers, who had gath- 
ered around the stove in Quimby’s 
General Store. Asked about Edward, 
the old man paused with his hand 
on the doorknob, turned to the rustic 
gathering around the stove and said, 
“No, we never have heard from him. 
A queer boy. My hope was on him 
and he is gone.” He threw his red 
scarf about his neck and stalked out 
into the cold night. 

Mrs. Rowland, a small, dark eyed 
woman who retained some of her 
beauty and a great deal of her charm 
never quite got over the loss of her 
son. She placed a lighted oil lamp at 
the window every night when she 
went to bed, and the farmers’ fam- 
ilies about the hillsides, seeing it re- 
marked, “Mrs. Rowland thinks the 
rascal will come back,” and added, 
“it’s hard on her, but the lad was a 
ne’er do well,” and then blew out 
their lamps so that in all the dark 


valley was but one tiny point of 


light, the small bright prayer of one 
soul for reunion with another. 
When Edward reached the Grand 
Central Station his small purse was 
empty. He stood, a small dark figure 
with short pants, in the stream of 
people that poured by him from the 
trains. He gazed with awe at the 
long corridors through which people 
were rushing like sheep in a maze. 
He walked slowly, hugging his small 
grip to him, until he came to the 
Grand Concourse. His breath went 
out of him as he stared up and up 
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and up at the great dome, fashioned 
like the sky and studded with twink- 
ling stars. The subdued murmur of 
the multitude, swarming like ants 
upon the spacious floor, came to him 
as the far-off murmur of the sea. 
He was startled by the sudden ring- 
ing of a bell followed by announce- 
ments flashed upon a magic screen. 
He drank in the scene with a hungry 
gulp; he had reached the land of his 
dreams. 

There is no need to follow Edward 
through all his adventures. With 
more luck than usually befalls a 
country boy in a large city, he ob- 
tained a job, as janitor’s assistant 
at the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
Keeping one eye on his work, he con- 
templated with the other the master 
pieces exhibited on the walls. With 
true artist’s instinct he picked Millet, 
Raphael, and De Vinci as his favor- 
ites. At times he would neglect his 
work for an hour and gaze spell- 
bound at the priceless art treasures. 
If Carlyle’s statement is true that a 
man, when wrapt in contemplation 
of another’s art, is himself an artist 
then Edward was a master. 

The winter wore away, the sum- 
mer came and went, and fall blew in 
with cold blasts from the sea. Again 
the cycle was repeated and two years 
had passed. One morning as Ed- 
ward Rowland, now a guide in the 
Museum, was walking through the 
American corridors, Whister’s Port- 
rait of My Mother seemed to leap 
out at him from the walls. Simul- 
taneously two revelations gripped 
him; his criminal neglect of his 
mother and the potentiality of Amer- 
ican art. | 

By this time he was no longer a 
boy but a handsome dark, young 
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man, slim and straight, with long 
trousers. His eyes glistened as he 
looked at the picture. Several 
months ago when he had come to 
realize what his leaving home had 
meant to his parents he had been 
shocked to the depths of his sensi- 
tive nature, hitherto absorbed in a 
longing for art and cities and “life.” 
Thinking it best that his parents 
consider him dead rather than know 
they had a son living who was so un- 
devoted, he had never informed 
them of his whereabouts. 

As he stopped short now before 
Whistler’s painting, a great longing 
came over him for his mother. With 
this longing and interwined with it 
came the first realization of what 
American art might do. It was as 
though a gate had been opened and 
he saw down the vistas of the future 
an art more vigorous than Europe’s, 
an art youthful, buoyant, and sprung 
from glorious untilled Western soil. 

As he walked slowly away from 
the painting he made a firm resolve: 
he would create art himself—the art 
of this new country. He would catch 
the spirit of America; the flame of 
blast furnaces glowing on brawny 
workmen stripped to the waist, the 
hurtling limited trains as they ate 
up miles on Western prairies like 
long lean hungry greyhounds, the 
billowing wheat fields, the tawny 
Mississippi. He would paint Amer- 
ica. 

From much reading he had acquir- 
ed more than ever a disdain of New 
England which was, as the books 
said, narrow, ungenerous, Puritani- 
cal and icily aloof from the warm, 
generous and liberal West. The con- 
tempt which as a boy he had had 
for New Hampshire was now extend- 
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ed to include the whole of New Eng- 
land. 

But as the portrait by Whistler 
came into his mind it gave him 
pause. A sense of having overlook- 
ed something stole over him. He 
walked back to the painting and gaz- 
ed at it. Wasn’s there something in- 
definably New England in that pic- 
ture? He walked away with a feel- 
ing of uneasiness. 

His spare time became taken up 
with painting. At first he copied 
the artists, and a natural facility 
with the brush—acquired in child- 
hood daubing—encouraged him to 
try painting subjects at first hand. 
He learned to love trains, and they 
became his favorite subject. His 
first important work was an impres- 
sionistic painting called, “The Cap- 
itol Limited.” The train was hurt- 
ling through the night, a long dark 
demon of speed. The darkness was 
broken by little squares of red light 
—the glow of electric lamps reflected 
from Pullman berths. Back from 
the engine streaked a plume of flame 
as the fireman was stoking the hun- 
gry maw of the furnace. 

The work earned the immediate 
approval of the critics, but in all their 
comments it was singular to note the 
recurrence of expressions like this: 
“The painting, fine as it is, yet lacks 
something to make it a masterpiece. 
It is not insincerity nor a poor hand- 
ling of the given materials, but there 
is missing the. soul that must shine 
through all really great works of 
-—,” 

At first the universal acclaim giv- 
en Edward’s painting intoxicated 
him with joy. Then he began to 
think it remarkable that the critics 
should be so unanimous in saying 
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that the picture lacked something. 
Their comments, so alike on the pic- 
ture’s flaw, at first angered him, and 
he had started to say with the same 
old irritating smile, “Critics, bah!” 
But he refrained, for he had grown. 
He knew the critics were right. 

One picture succeeded another, 
and he became independent financial- 
ly. He rented a studio and hired 
models. But he was dissatisfied, for 
among the first rank critics he was 
becoming known as “the artist with- 
out a soul.” His paintings possessed 
all the genius of a facile hand, but 
through them there did not shine 
the warm glow of an intense heart. 

Edward Rowland was twenty-one 
when the feeling began to grow with- 
in him that not only was he an ar- 
tist without a soul but a man with- 
out one. As he pondered upon his 
heartless running away he could see 
why there did not burn in his pic- 
tures the flame of genius. 

One afternoon Edward stood back, 
unobserved, in a little alcove and 
watched the group of people who 
were contemplating his latest pic- 
ture. He watched particularly an 
elderly man who was gazing intently 
at the new work. After some mo- 
ments the old man turned away, 
shaking his head, and walked across 
the corridor to Whistler’s Portrait 
of My Mother. Edward was startled 
to hear him say to himself, as he 
again shook his white head, “What 
a difference, what a difference!” 

That night, all alone in his studio, 
as he looked out over the great city 
with its flying sprays of light that 
leaped and wound like serpents of 
flame in the darkness, Edward Row- 
land resolved to go home. 

It is impossible to describe all the 
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emotions which Edward experienced 
as he walked up the snowy road to 
his old home. An upheaval was tak- 
ing place in his nature, and there 
kept pounding through his brain the 
phrase, “Ye must be born again.” 
There flashed through his mind the 
meaning of a word he had often used 
—renaissance. Rebirth, rebirth, to 
be born again. 

When he was near enough the 
house to see a light in the window 
he wondered vaguely if it could be 
laugh and muttered, “Just like those 
hick plays—‘Lead kindly window 
lamp.’ ” He drew closer. There was 
a figure at the window. Coming near 
he beheld his mother sitting by the 
lamp, her eyes far away toward the 
hills. In that moment Edward Row- 
land was reborn. The last vestige of 
his synicism was gone. He was a 
child again, more of a child than he 
had ever been. A flood of love, long 
suppressed surged through him. His 
mother waiting for him still! 

He walked into the house—the 
door was unlocked—and stood on 
the threshold of the sitting room. 
His mother, radiant in the mellow 
lamplight, turned in her chair. In a 
moment she was in his arms sobbing, 
“I knew you’d come back Edward, 
I knew you’d come back.” And for 
the first time since he was a baby 
the strange lad, Edward Rowland, 
wept. 

He had been home a week when 
the atmosphere of his old home be- 
gan to burn itself into his veins. One 
afternoon at dusk as he stood on the 
porch and looked down the valley 
with the snow-clad hills towering 
above the lonely little road ,a lump 
rose in his throat. It seemed a life- 
time since he went away. Suddenly 


there flashed on the screen of his 
memory the picture of the school- 
house as he: had left it on that 
stormy day so long ago. He watched 
the yellow moon glide up from the 
winter woods and the school scene 
became more vivid in his mind. 

That evening as he sat before the 
fireplace he was alarmingly quiet. 
Ezekiel now and again laid down his 
Boston Herald to look over his spec- 
tacles at his strange son. Edward’s 
mother watched him continually 
while she sewed. Minute by minute, 
hour by hour the desire grew in Ed- 
ward to paint the picture of that 
school. His hand ached for a brush. 

Early the next morning he procur- 
ed materials at a nearby art colony 
and began his work. As the paint- 
ing took form he grew hot and cold 
by spells. It would be a masterpiece 
he told himself one instant, a daub 
the next. 

At last the work was finished; the 
interior of a rural school. Through 
the half open door, which an arriving 
pupil was closing, could be seen the 
snowstorm swirling over the hills. In 
the distance and almost enveloped by 
the storm were two small figures 
stumbling for the building. Inside, 
the teacher was helping some of the 
children off with their sweaters and 
coats. The youngsters were laugh- 
ing and stamping the snow from 
their shoes. A large boy was tossing 
wood chunks into the big round 
stove. 

Within a week after its comple- 
tion the picture was placed with 
others of Rowland on exhibition. 
Immediately it brought a hurricane 
of praise from even the most hard 
boiled critics. 

One of them had this to say,” 
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“There is in the picture, on the sur- 
face or underlying, the tang of 
spruce, the vigor of the mountains, 
the romance of little roads turning 
in a wood, the flame of autumn 
sweeping up into the hills from the 
sea, the strength of stone walls. The 
rugged children battling against the 
snow storm to reach their isolated 
school, the dauntless teacher sacrific- 
ing her life for service, the room it- 
self with its stiff seats, the great 
stove and the snow flying in the half- 
opened door—this is New England. 
In a great degree it is America: per- 
severance, hardihood, the struggle 
for learning. Whistler painted a 
masterpiece, Portrait of My Mother, 
but Rowland has also painted a mas- 
terpiece, for he has painted New 
England ; that is to say, he has paint- 
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ed the Mother of America.” 

And so Edward Rowland learned 
what greater men than he had learn- 
ed before him—that he had searched 
for the wealth of the Indies in far 
lands when the wealth of the Indies 
was under his feet. He learned 
more; he learned that not only on the 
great Western prairies or in the 
marts of trade was America to be 
found. There was something- fully 
as American at his old home as great 
lands under wide skies. He learned 
even more—that without love of 
something or somebody one cannot 
produce art. He had given a beauti- 
ful body to his pictures; he had giv- 
en no soul. And so it happened that 
Edward Rowland found himself 
through his mother and his country 
through the Mother of America. 





New Hampshire’s Great Stone Face 
By ALDINE F. MASON 


Facing the land of the sunshine, 
Long ages you’ve gazed into space; 
- Like Egypt’s Sphinx you change not 
Your rugged and clear-cut face. 
In fashion and form like the Chieftain 
Who counseled his tribes of old 
To live always with Peace on the hearthstone; 
So to us is the legend told. 
Possessed of the vision of ages, 
What scenes you have witnessed, what change! 
Since you came into being, long centuries past, 
Oh, King of our mountain range! 
Famed throughout loyal New England, 
No state has a land-mark like thee! 
From East and from West come marveling hosts 
Thy wonderful Profile to see. 
Personified calm and serenity, 
Awed and speechless we gaze! 
May your shadow never foreshorten, 
May you stand through the length of our days! 


Concord, N. H. 
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Rear Admiral E. G. Parrott, U.S. N. 


OF PORTSMOUTH, N. H., 1815-1879 
BY JOSEPH FOSTER, U. S. N., 1862-1927 





This is a tribute to Rear Admiral 
Enoch Greenleafe Parrott, U. S. 
Navy, 1815-1879, who, as a young 
officer of the Navy, served on land 
with Fremont in winning California 
from Mexico; and in the war for the 
preservation of the union, as a Com- 
mander, U. S. Navy, shared with 
Rear Admirals DuPont and Porter in 
the thanks of Congress to all who 
took part in the victories of Port 
Royal and Port Fisher, in which he 
commanded the U. S. Steamer, 
“Augusta” and the Ironclad “Monad- 
nock.” 

The Parrott Gun made his family 
name well known to everyone who 
served in the Army or Navy, and to 
civilians too, during the years, 1861- 
1865. 

He was born in Portsmouth, N. H.. 
November 27, 1815; was appointed 
midshipman, U. S. Navy, December 
10, 1831; and died in New York, May 
10, 1879. 


“General Order. 
Navy Department, 
Washington, June 4, 1879. 

The Secretary of the Navy, with 
deep regret, announces to the service 
the death, at New York, on the 10th 
of May last of Rear Admiral Enoch 
G. Parrott. 

Rear Admiral Parrott received his 
first appointment December 10, 1831, 
and during his long service was 
faithful and zealous in the discharge 
of his duties. During the Rebellion 
he was actively engaged, and partic- 
Ipated in the battles of Port Royal, 
South Carolina, and Fort Fisher, 


North Carolina. He commanded the 
Mare Island Navy Yard in 1871 and 
1872, and the naval force on the 
Asiatic Station in 1873, which last 
command his failing health compell- 
ed him to relinquish. 

On the day after the receipt of this 
order, the flags of the Navy Yards 
and Naval Stations, and of all ships 
in commission, will be displayed at 
half mast from sunrise to sunset, 
and thirteen minute guns will be 
fired at noon from each Navy Yard 
and Station, flagship and vessel act- 


ing singly. 
R. W. THOMPSON, 
Secretary of the Navy.” 


His father, Enoch Greenleafe Par- 
rott, senior, was a prominent mer- 
chant of Portsmouth, and his uncle, 
John F. Parrott, was United States 
Senator from New Hampshire for six 
years, from 1819 to 1825. Robert P. 
Parrott, the inventor of the celebrat- 
ed gun which bears his name was a 
cousin of the Admiral. 

James Brackett Parrott, long of 
the firm of Spaulding and Parrott, 
dealers in iron and steel, Market 
Street, Portsmouth, for whom Par- 
rott Avenue, on the north side of the 
South Mill Pond, is named, was a 
brother of the Admiral. 


Lyman Greenleafe Spalding, son of 
Captain Lyman Dyer Spalding, of 
Portsmouth, and grandson of Lyman 
Spalding, M. D., of Portsmouth, N. 
H., and New York City, was a neph- 
ew and namesake of the Admiral, 
with whom he served as Captain’s 
Clerk of the U. S. Steamer “Augus- 
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ta,” for about twelve months in 1861 
and 1862, and took part in the cap- 
ture of Port Royal, S. C., by Rear Ad- 
miral DuPont on November 7, 1861, 
and afterwards served on the block- 
ade of Charleston, 8. C. He was ap- 
pointed Midshipman, U. S. Naval 
Academy, 26 September 1862; and, 1 
Lieutenant; was killed by the ac- 
cidental explosion of a torpedo at 
Newport, R. I., 29 August 1881. His 
memorial stone is in the Proprietor’s 
Cemetery, south of the pond, Ports- 
mouth. 


The more complete record of Ad- 
miral Parrott’s naval service is as 
follows: 


Enoch Greenleafe Parrott, U. 8S. 
Navy, born in New Hampshire, ap- 
pointed from New Hampshire De- 
cember 10, 1831; attached to schoon- 
er ‘Boxer,’ Brazil Squadron, 1832-4; 
attached to sloop ‘Natchez,’ Brazil 
Squadron; 1835, Navy Yard, Boston, 
1837. Promoted to Passed Midship- 
man June 15, 1837; brig ‘Consort’ on 
surveying duty, 1840. 

Commissioned as Lieutenant, Sep- 
tember 8, 1841; was engaged in the 
operations under Commodore Perry 
against Beraly, and the neighboring 
towns on the west coast of Africa, 
December, 1848; and was with all 
the landing parties. Sloop ‘Saratoga.’ 
coast of Africa, 1843; frigate ‘Con- 
gress, Pacific Squadron, 1846-8. 
During the war with Mexico, while 
serving in the ‘Congress’ was with 
Fremont’s Expedition from Monterey 
to Los Angeles, at which place there 
was a slight engagement; was at the 
capture of Guaymas and Mazatlan, 
and in two skirmishes at the last 
named place. The ‘Congress’ receiv- 
ed the thanks of the President and 
the Department. Receiving ship 
Boston 1850; sloop ‘St. Louis,’ Med- 
iterranean Squadron, 1852-3; sloop 
‘St. Mary’s’ Pacific Squadron, 1854- 
5; Naval Observatory, Washington, 
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1857-8; special duty 1859. 


Commissioned as Commander, 
April, 1861; was with the expedition 
which destroyed Norfolk Navy Yard, 
April, 1861; in the brig ‘Perry’ at 
the time of the capture of the rebel 
privateer ‘Savannah,’ which resisted; 
received for this the commendation 
of the Department; commanding 
steamer ‘Augusta,’ 1861-3; in the 
‘Augusta’ participated in the battle 
of Port Royal under Rear Admiral 
DuPont, and subsequently engaged 
the rebel rams at the time of their 
sortie from Charleston, January 13 
(31), 1863, and was on this occasion 
under the fire of the rebel batteries 
in Charleston harbor; commanding 
ironclad ‘Canonicus,’ N. A. B. Squad- 
ron, 1864-5; in the ‘Canonicus’ part- 
icipated in the engagement with 
Howlett’s Battery and the iron-clads 
on James River, June 21, 1864; and 
in the subsequent engagement with 
Howlett’s Battery; commanding 
ironclad ‘Monadnock’ in the attacks 
under Rear Admiral Porter on Fort 
Fisher, in December 1864, and Jan- 
uary, 1865; and subsequently, under 
Rear Admiral Dahlgren, was present 
at the surrender of Charleston; com- 
manding receiving ship Boston, 1865- 


Commissioned as Captain, July 25, 
1866; Navy Yard (Waiting Orders) 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire, 1869. 
Commissioned as Commodore 1870 
(Commandant Navy Yard, Boston, 
1871); Commandant Navy Yard, 
Mare Island, 1871-2; Asiatic Station, 
1872-3. Commissioned as Rear Ad- 
miral November 8, 1873. Died in 
1879.” 


(Hamersley’s Naval Records, 1890.) 


Admiral Parrott was _ perhaps 
Portsmouth’s most prominent rep- 
resentative in the U. S. Navy dur- 
ing the War for the Preservation 
of the Union. His monument is in 
St. John’s Episcopal Cemetery, 
Portsmouth, near the church. 
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r, ANNIVERSARY OF THE LAUNCHING OF “THE RANGER” 

on Rear Admiral Foster informs THE GRANITE MONTHLY that the 
‘d, celebration of the 150th anniversary of the lauching of the sloop of war 
at “Ranger,” which had been planned ofr May 10, was postponed by the 
el Portsmouth Chamber of Commerce, to a later date in the summer, which 
d; will be duly announced, when a much larger and more imposing celebration 
on than was originally planned, will be held. 
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= Mountain Meditation 
oa By GUY E. McMINIMY 
ad- 
rt- Fast o’er the mountain side 
ith Fall the blue shadows, 
ids Filling the vale with dusk, 
~ Dimming the meadows. 
ng Often the herdsman’s call 
ae Sounds through the passes, 
“ts Ringing and falling back 
jer From rocky masses. 
= There in the rough-hewn hut 
65- Lights now are gleaming, 

Colorful, brilliant-hued, 

25, Setting me dreaming. 
“4 Then comes the mountain night 
370 Swift in its falling, 
on, Bringing strange thoughts to me, 
rd, Old friends recalling. 
on, 
A d- O, could I send its charm 

in Back to the cities! 

Back to the pent-up ones 

0.) That my heart pities. 
aps Would that they knew the joy 
-ep- Of the great spaces, 
lur- And what the mountains do 
ion To sad-eyed faces. 
7 Monmouth, Ilinois. 


ory; 
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Mount Monadnock 


(From the Meadow Bridge) 
By MARY MINOT GREENE 


Loved Mountain, dear, from your rocky dome 
To the nearer slopes where serenely roam 
The kine, or drink from the rushing creek! 
Your beauty to my heart doth speak. 


Wrapt in your shade, when day is low, 

Stands the home of my youth. Mine eyes o’erflow 
As they view the churchyard where softly sleep 
Father and mother, sire and son. 

We know the Shepherd His own will keep, 

Of the scattered flock each one. 

This brook between margins of early flowers 
Sings a clearer song than in other hours. 


O, the thrush flutes magic above all others, 
Where long paths beckoned at close of school; 
The trout lie deep in the woodland pool 
Where our lines were thrown, my brothers. 
Here are strawberries in the meadow grass, 
Ere long will blackberries fringe the wood. 
As I hear the rhythmic waters pass, 

Sweet memories around me brood. 


Sweet memories bid me fare again 

To the old house on the hill. 

Faith, hopes and prayers, ye were not in vain, 
Though hearts who breathed you are still! 


(The above poem was written about fifty years ago by a native of Jaffrey who return- 
ed, to live the larger part of each year amid the picturesque environs. Some time in 
the nineties Mrs. Greene gave these verses to Carolyn Runnells Jardine of Charles- 
town who always treasured them as faithful in coloring and fraught with the charm 
of an older day. F. R. P.) 











Photograph by F. W. G. 
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The Town of Jackson 


BY RALPH C. LARRABEE, M. D. 





Jackson was first settled in 1778 
by Benjamin Copp and his family. 
In April, 1790, five other families 


came from Madbury—including the- 


Pinkhams and Meserves — names 
which sound familiar in the ears of 
visitors to Jackson today. The snow 
was five feet deep and, as there was 
no road, they dragged their provi- 
sions, furniture and clothing eight 
miles from Bartlett on a hand-sled. 
Their only live-stock was a hog. 
“Thinking that this hog—might af.- 
ford some aid in getting the sled 
along, we hitched him on.” He did 


them “good and sufficient service.” 
For a time they seemed to have lived 


in a single log house, built the pre- 
vious autumn. “Want and hard 
labor were familiar to them, but 
hope in the future sustained them, 
and in time they were surrounded 
with sufficient luxuries to make them 
comfortable and happy.” 

Benjamin Willey, in his “Incidents 
in White Mountain History” relates 
that, in 1821, Jackson was visited by 
a “terrible tornado.” The house of 
one of its inhabitants was blown 
down. “Chairs, beds, bedding, tables 
and children were all flying in the 
wind. Snatching his babes with al- 
most superhuman strength from the 
embraces of the rude monster, he 
thrust their heads between two rails 
of fence, and left them thus secured, 
and their legs dangling in the wind, 
to look after his other property. 
The five little children remained fast 
to their fastening, and, uninjured, 
outrode the tempest.” 


Jackson was first called New Mad- 
bury. In 1800 it was incorporated as 
Adams, John Adams being then pres- 
ident of the United States. In the 
presidential campaign of 1829, be- 
tween John Quincy Adams and An- 
drew Jackson, the town gave the for- 
mer but one vote and its name was 
promptly changed to Jackson. 

The hill-sides afforded good graz- 
ing, and in the first half of the last 
century large numbers of sheep and 
cattle were raised here. These at- 
tracted bears and wolves. The farm- 
ers who occupied the houses whose 
cellar holes we see in the immense 
but slowly disappearing pastures in 
such remote spots as the east side of 
Black Mountain and west of Iron 
Mountain, had many a fight with 
them. 


Meantime people from the cities 
were visiting the mountains in in- 
creasing numbers. In the early years 
of the last century, Rosebrook es- 
tablished the first inn, at what is 
now Fabyan’s. In after years it was 
made famous by Rosebrook’s grand- 
son, Ethan Allen Crawford, the real 
pioneer in the summer: hotel bus- 
iness. Writers, scientists, artists 
and statesmen made the place 
famous. Other hotels sprang up in 
other places and in a generation the 
White Mountains were fully estab- 
lished as the playground of New 
England. 

It was years before Jackson began 
to share in the new prosperity. Big- 
elow, Boott, Oakes and Tuckerman, 
who botanized and explored on Mt. 
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Washington previous to 1840, must 
have known the place well. The ar- 
tists found it as early as 1847, and 
painted the mountains so well that, 
with the aid of the titles, some of 
them are almost recognizable. But it 
was not till 1858 that the first hotel, 
the Jackson Falls House, was built. 


The Iron Mt. House followed in 1861, - 


and soon there were others. The 
opening of the Portland and Ogdens- 
burg Railroad in the early ‘70’s gave 
a tremendous boom to the east side 
and during the ’80’s and ’90’s Jack- 
son found itself famous and fashion- 
able. 


In the past twenty years great 
changes have taken place in this, as 
in other mountain resorts. The auto- 
mobile and good roads have brought 
the mountains nearer to the cities. 
A different spirit prevails. 


The sum- 
mer population is about the same in 
numbers, but the visitors are to a 
much greater degree, transients; 
coming in their cars, staying for a 
single night or a week end, and rush- 
ing on. No longer does one see the 
stagecoach with its merry crowd of 
young people singing “college songs” 
and vociferating their hotel cheer 
from its swaying top. The low-sag- 
ging buckboard rots and rusts in a 
corner of the barn and in its place— 
the “flivver.” Is it a change for the 
better? Some of us old-timers—and 
we are by no means senile—regret 
the old days when we too yelled with 
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the rest on top of the stage, or drove 
in the buckboard to the foot of our 
climb. 


But there are compensations :—In 
the old days it took an hour and a 
half to reach Tuckerman Ravine trail 
and such distant peaks as Chocorua 
were out of the question. Today one 
can spend his vacation in Jackson 
and climb even more distant moun- 
tains in a day, with ease and con- 
venience. Moreover the great cur- 
rents of automobile traffic confine 
themselves to a few through routes. 
Drive into a_ side-road:—it is as 
sweet, clean and peaceful as ever. Or 
step into one of the mountain trails, 
—in ten minutes you no longer hear 
the honking of cars. You are as 
much alone with the mountains, the 
woods and the streams as you ever 
were. And, if you meet others, they 
are of the elect, minded as you are, 
and as you were a generation back. 
The lumberman may have devasted 
the woods, but we have the National 
Forest now, and trees will grow 
again. The trails are better than 
ever. Our children’s children will 
still see the mountains as we saw 
them years ago. What matters, 
then, the honking, smelling rush on 
the state road, or the gibbering 
crowd of strangers in the hotel din- 
ing room. The mountains and the 
forests will endure. God’s in his 
heaven—all’s right with the world! 
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New Hampshire Necrology 





MARY M. P. SIBLEY 


Mary Matilda Putnam (Mrs. Frank 
A. Sibley) born in Croydon, March 
27, 1860; died at the Carrie A. 
Wright Hospital in Newport, May 29, 
1927. 


Mrs. Sibley was a daughter of 
Marshall and Matilda (Carroll) Put- 
nam, and was educated in the public 
schools and at Kimball Union Acad- 
emy, graduating from the latter in 
1883. On June 19, 1884 she was 
united in marriage with Frank A. 
Sibley, son of the late Ezra T. Sibley, 
proprietor of the famous Sibley 
Scythe manufactory at North New- 
port, later carried on by her hus- 
band. After the death of the latter, 
in 1909, Mrs. Sibley herself success- 
fully conducted the business for 
many years, but for some time past 
she had been in failing health., 


She had been greatly interested in 
club activities and philanthropic, be- 
nevolent and patriotic work. She 
had been President of the Newport 
Woman’s Club, and Chairman of the 
Conservation Committee of the State 
Federation; also Regent of Reprisal 
Chapter, Daughters of the American 
Revolution, and Chairman of the 
Conservation Committee of the N. H. 
D. A. R. She was an ardent woman 
suffragist and President of the New- 
port Equal Suffrage League; a mem- 
ber of the Newport Board of Educ- 
ation, and trustee of the Home for 
Aged Women. She had traveled ex- 
tensively in this country and Europe, 


and was a woman of rare intelligence 
and broad culture. 


She was the mother of four child- 
ren, Plummer Putnam, who died in 
infancy; Homer Taft, Helen Sibley 


Met gs and Dean Sheridan, who sur- 


REV. THOMAS H. STACY, D. D. 


Born in North Berwick, Maine, 
July 26, 1850; died in Concord, N. H., 
May 14, 1927. 


Dr. Stacy was the son of Daniel L. 
and Elizabeth A. (Hobbs) Stacy, and 
was educated at the West Lebanon, 
Maine Academy and Bates College, 
graduating from the latter in 1876. 
After teaching for three years, and 
meantime studying for the ministry, 
he was graduated from the Cobb Di- 
vinity School in 1879 and was ordain- 
ed to the Free Baptist Ministry. He 
held pastorates at Fairport, N. Y., 
1879-1882; Lawrence, Mass., 1882- 
1886; Auburn, Me., 1886-1893; Saco, 
Me., 1898-1902; Concord, N. H., 1902 
-1927, and at Sandwich N. H., until 
his decease. He had served many 
times as a member of the Free Bap- 
tist General Conference, and was long 
a member of the Executive commit- 
tee of the General Conference Board. 
He had also served as President of 
the N. H. Sunday School Association 
and as a member of the Federal 
Council of Churches of Christ in 
America. He was a member of the 
Phi Beta Kappa Society, and author 
of many volumes. He received the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Divin- 
ity from Bates College in 1906. 


He was twice married; first to 
Clara L. Farnham of Kennebunk, 
Me., in 1879, who died in 1884; sec- 
ond, in 1891, to Leonora M. Harlow 
of Auburn, Me., who died shortly be- 
fore his own decease, leaving one 
daughter, Elizabeth May Jameson, 
of Washington, D. C., he also had one 
daughter by his first wife, Mrs. 
Frank I. Spooner of Salt Lake City. 


PROF. ERNEST ALBEE 
Ernest Albee, born in Langdon, N. 
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H., August 8, 1865; died in Ithaca, 
N. Y., May 26, 1927. 

He was a son of Solon and Lucilla 
(Eames) Albee, and graduated from 
the University of Vermont in 1887. 
He pursued post graduate courses at 
Clark and Cornell Universities, and 
received the degree of Ph. D. from 
the latter in 1894. He was an in- 
structor in Cornell for some time, 
and had held the chair of Professor 
of Philosophy there since 1907. He 
was a member of the Phi Beta Kappa 
fraternity, the American Philosophi- 
eal Association, American Psychol- 
ogy Association, City Club of New 
York and the Author’s Club of Lon- 
don and was widely known as the 
author of “English Utilitarianism.” 

In December, 1917, he married 
Emily Humphries Manly, who sur- 
vives. 


GEORGE E. PERLEY 


Born in Lempster, N. H., August 
14, 1854; died in Moorhead, Minn., 
May 17, 1927. 

He was the son of Asbury F., and 
Sarah J. (Dodge) Perley and was 
educated at Kimball Union Academy 
and Dartmouth College, graduating 
from the latter in 1878. He was 
principal of the Charlestown High 
School three years, meanwhile study- 
ing law with Hon. Ira Colby of Clare- 
mont, and was admitted to the bar in 
1883. In 1884 he removed to Moor- 
head, Minn., where he continued in 
practice through life, also conducting 
an extensive Farm Loan and Land 
Agency. He had been prominent in 
public life, serving as an alderman of 
the city, and as a member of the 
State House of Representatives, 
where he was Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Education. He was also 
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long a member of the Moorhead 
Board of Education, a trustee of Far- 
go College, S. D., a trustee of the 
Moorhead public library and a mem- 
ber of the Minn. Bar Association. 

On May 9, 1884, he married M. 
Etta Jones, by whom he had one 
daughter, Grace Perley Hess of 
Minneapolis. 


JOHN WHEELER, M. D. 


Dr. John Wheeler, born in Alton, 
May 16, 1872; died in Plymouth, 
June 5, 1927. 


He was a son of Dr. Phineas P. 
and Sarah M. (Colby) Wheeler, and 
was educated at Exeter and Brew- 
ster Academies and Dartmouth Col- 
lege, graduating from the latter in 
1895 and from the Medical School in 
1898. After serving for a yeaar on 
the medical staffs of the Bridge- 
water, Mass. State Hospital, he set- 
tled in Plymouth for the practice of 
his profession, where he continued 
through life, attaining a wide prac- 
tice. 

He was a member of the Sphinx 
and Psi Upsilon College fraternities, 
of Olive Branch Lodge of Masons of 
Plymouth, and a member of the 
American Medical Association, the 
New Hampshire State Medical So- 
ciety and the Grafton County Med- 
ical Society. 

On June 19, 1907 he married Miss 
Celia M. Morton, of South Ohio, N. 
S. He is survived by his wife and 
three sons, Phineas Wheeler, of the 
class of 1930 at Dartmouth, John, 
junior, in high school and Morton, 
age 12, and his sisters, Mrs. W. H. 
Shedd of Pittsfield, Miss Annie A. 
Wheeler of Alton, and a step-brother, 
James R. Coffin of New York city. 
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